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ineradicable, to be sure, but deprived of its opportunity for natural 
functioning, it falls into abeyance. Other instincts, such as those lead- 
ing to competitive expenditure and conspicuous waste, become dominant 
even among the workers. In the circumstances, how shall we survive ? 

Fortunately, conviction is not necessary to the enjoyment of Veblen. 
One may follow him through the trackless jungles of his anthropology, 
epistemology and universal history without necessarily getting lost. 
After all, there is something in all this. You cannot read this book 
without becoming aware of hosts of problems on which you would gladly 
have more light. And it goes without saying, you cannot read the book 
without conceiving an admiration for the sheer intellectual power of the 
author. Your admiration extends even to his style, baffling and shifty 
as it is. You gasp at his facility in handling polysyllabic and recondite 
words, as at the feats of a sword-swallower. And you pray that his 
style may not spread as an infection among the social philosophers to 
come. 

Alvin S. Johnson. 

Leland Stanford Junior University. 

Civilization and Climate. By ELLSWORTH HUNTINGTON. 
New Haven, Yale University Press, 1915 — xii, 333 pp. 

From the days of Aristotle to those of Montesquieu and Buckle there 
have been men who believed that climate, if not the most important 
factor in determining the status of civilization, is at least one of the 
most important factors. Apart from expressing certain obvious rela- 
tions between climate and civilization, these beliefs, for the most part, 
have merely attained the position of interesting hypotheses. The new 
science of geography, however, is making an earnest attempt to test 
both old and new hypotheses of this nature. In this attempt the author 
of Civilization and Climate, Mr. Ellsworth Huntington, has taken a 
prominent part. For two years he was a member of the Pumpelly ex- 
pedition sent to Turkestan in 1903 by the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington. Later he joined the Yale Expedition to Palestine. Still 
later he conducted special investigations in the drier portions of North 
and Central America. In his earlier books, The Pulse of Asia, Palestine 
and Its Transformation and The Climatic Factor, Mr. Huntington has 
set forth many important theories derived from these investigations. 
Possibly the most important theory is what he terms the " pulsatory 
hypothesis." This hypothesis is that, although in general the past was 
moister than the present, changes in the amount of humidity have taken 
place irregularly in great waves. A shifting of the earth's climatic zones 
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alternately towards and away from the equator — a view recently advo- 
cated by the German geologist Penck — is also included in the hy- 
pothesis. To these climatic changes are traceable, Mr. Huntington has 
maintained, the important shiftings in the location of civilization and 
pulsations in its development. For civilization, according to his theory, 
has always reached its fullest development in regions where climate has 
produced the maximum favorable effect upon human energy, and such 
regions have naturally shifted with the pulsation of climate. 

The present volume deals with the same general theme. Its special 
purpose, however, differs from the earlier volumes in that here the at- 
tempt is not primarily to prove variability in climate but rather to 
demonstrate by inductive methods the correlation of the distribution of 
civilization today with the distribution of different types of climate. 
The earlier volumes merely cited strong presumptive evidence on this 
particular point; the present attempts proof. The first step in the 
process of proof is to determine by inductive methods just what con- 
stitutes the " best " or most stimulating climate. The second step is to 
discover the various degrees of energy to be expected in individuals 
living under such an optimum climate and under other specified types. 
The third is to construct a " map of climatic energy " showing the 
degrees of human energy to be expected from the effects of the known 
climatic conditions of the various regions of the earth. The fourth is 
to make a graded list of the various extant peoples of the world ranked 
according to their degree of civilization. The fifth is to compare a 
" map of civilization," based upon this list, with the " map of climatic 
energy." The similarity of the two maps is striking. If one couples 
with this fact the generalization that an equally high correlation between 
civilization and one or more non-climatic factors cannot be expected, 
the demonstration that climate is the essential factor in the production 
of civilization appears to be complete. Mr. Huntington, however, does 
not draw this conclusion without qualification. He is careful to admit 
explicitly that other factors play an important part in determining the 
status of civilization. The maps, in his opinion, indicate only that 
climate is as essential as any other factor. 

The foregoing statements give an entirely inadequate notion of the 
wealth of detailed information and theories included in the book. 
Nevertheless they make plain the fact that in Civilization and Climate 
a highly significant attempt has been made to apply quantitative rather 
than qualitative methods to a difficult problem in the field of social 
causation. It is thus apparent that although in certain particulars the 
statistical procedure employed may be open to serious criticism, no one 
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interested in the subject of applying scientific methods to problems in 
political and social science can afford to overlook the book. If not in 
all respects sound, it is brilliant, stimulating and provocative of con- 
structive thinking. 

A. A. Tenney. 

Die Russische Agrai reform. By W. D. PREYER. Jena, Gustav 
Fischer, 19 14. — xiv, 415 pp. 

Dr. Hourwich in his Economics of the Russian Village and Professor 
Simkhovitch in his Feldgemeinschaft in Russland have given us a 
picture of that unique survival of a by-gone age known as the mir or 
village commune. From these two works the western world learned 
also of the new economic forces that were undermining the ancient 
institution of communal land ownership. Professor Preyer takes up the 
thread where the two authors left it and concerns himself almost 
entirely with the great agrarian reform which is revolutionizing the 
system of peasant land- ownership in Russia and will, when it is com- 
pletely carried out, make the mir a thing of the past. The book is of 
more than academic interest to this country, for we have a similar 
problem in the transition from tribal to industrial land-ownership 
among the American Indians ; and the part played by the Peasants' 
Land Bank cannot fail to interest those who are concerned in the 
success of the recently established Farm Loan Board. 

After reviewing the conditions created by the abolition of serfdom 
in 1 86 1 and the economic differentiation of the peasantry which fol- 
lowed it, the author devotes a chapter to a description of the attitude 
of the different political parties toward the land- reform question at the 
time of the Revolution of 1905. With the exception of the Conserva- 
tive party of landlords, all parties united in a demand for the expro- 
priation of the lands owned by the crown and the landlords for the 
benefit of the peasantry, and the preservation of the mir, the chief 
point of difference between the Liberals and the Socialists being that 
the former wanted the landlords to be compensated for their land, 
while the Socialists advocated confiscation. 

It was the late Stolypin's wanton disregard of public opinion that 
directed the revolutionary land reform along entirely different channels. 
His policy was prompted by a desire to create a conservative class of 
peasant land-owners. The author tells us how Stolypin accomplished 
his end by promulgating the measure as a Czar's ukase in 1906 ; how 
he dissolved the second Duma when it refused to sanction the uncon- 



